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IV. — The Perfect Forms in Later Greek from Aristotle to 

Justinian. 

By Professor J. E. HARRY, 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. 

Many years ago, after futile attempts to find an example 
of the grammarians' XcXvko), que j'aie fini de de"lier, and \e\v- 
Koifii, moge gelds t haben, I set about making a collection of all 
the perfect subjunctives, optatives and imperatives in classi- 
cal Greek. This task was completed before La Roche's 
contributions to Greek grammar fell under my eye. Dis- 
trusting the German scholar's list, 1 as well as my own, 2 I 
went over the whole field carefully once more before I 
ventured to publish my results. 3 The present paper seeks, 
with Aristotle as a starting-point, to continue the investiga- 
tion down to the time of Justinian. 4 

1 J. La Roche, Beitrage zur griechischen Grammatik, Leipzig, 1893, pp. 161- 

I72 ' 

2 It was well that I did so, for I found several examples which had escaped 

our notice. La Roche's list is particularly defective for the later period. 

8 See Classical Review, XIX, 347-354. 

4 With the assistance of a few graduate students, I searched the classical field 
again, but succeeded in gleaning only one or two new (but unimportant) examples. 
La Roche apparently does not attempt to cite every occurrence : pefiixineSa, in 
Plato, Phileb. 31 A, is omitted, as is ineiii^rai in 35 E. This leaves us in the dark 
as to the frequency of a given form. The subjunctive, like the imperative, of 
even nf/iprinai and (ffTijKa (and other perfects employed as presents) does not 
occur very frequently, whereas elSu, eidys, etc., appear two hundred times in the 
classical literature alone. The imperatives l<r$t, iaTin, tart are also, naturally, 
common. All the examples of fiinmiao and ninvyaSe are not given in La Roche's 
collection ; k«cti}<t0<i> is cited from Plato, Leg. 744 A, but not from 914 A ; while 
TapteraTc, Soph. Ai. 1 183, and ircipyiffBu, Rep. 553 A, do not appear in the 
list at all. Moreover, very few of the eighty-four subjunctives given by La Roche 
are really perfect subjunctives — seventy-five at least have no more to do with 
past action than our auxiliaries "may" and "can," though inform they are past, 
as well as ofSa and k6ct»j/mu. One of the examples cited is not even perfect in 
form (ir«rXi)7]7, Ar. Av. 1 350), though Veitch agrees with the German scholar 
in designating the form a perfect subjunctive, and Sonnenschein declares 
(C.R. XIX, 440) that "the Perfect. Opt. . . . represents in oblique form the 
meaning ' have thrown,' not ' throw ' : so, too, ... the ireirX^yi; of Aristophanes 
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The Perfect Subjunctive. 

In forty thousand Teubner pages of later Greek I have 
been able to find but two perfect subjunctives active, and 
one of these is active only in form : o'tav av ei/prf/ey (Athe- 
naeus, 10. 7), oxorav irapa to edof rJxdocpoptfiCT) r) Koiklrj 
(Galen, trepl idmv, ill). 

This paucity of examples of the subjunctive in the perfect 
active is all the more remarkable, as the later Greeks filled 
out the scheme of those verbs which were defective in the 
perfect indicative by mere mechanical inventions. Even 
liquid verbs, most of which in the classical literature lack 
this form, are rounded off with a high-sounding, mouth-filling 
perfect; e.g. airoKeKepBayKa (Dio Cass. 43. 18. 2), jj<rxvvX ei 
(jj. 16. 1), a7reKTa'7K«(Diod. Sic. 14. 47), Ketcparwdeo (Philostr. 
Gym. 32), <recrr)p.d<yicap.ev (Euseb. Praep. Ev. 13. 12. 7), 81a- 
(re<rd<f>r]iee (13. 12. 1 2), pepa&iovpyrjiccuTi {Hist. Eccl. 5. 28. 1 3), 
ivreTaXice (Josephus, Antiq. 7. 14. 5), 7re7ro/«rev«&>? (B.L 7. 5. 6), 
SiaTrefavqicaaiv (Ap. I. 3), KeKarijpavrai (LXX, Num. xxii. 6). 1 
The pluperfect also becomes commoner in the later period. 
Some writers out-Xenophon Xenophon. The influence of the 
Latin tongue, too, is seen in the numerous pluperfect indica- 
tives with av; e.g. Galen, 1. 50 av r)pid/irJKei<; ; Stob. Floril. 
(Meineke, II, p. 287), el yap oxpeXrjffo, ireiravcro av? In 
Pseudo-Plutarch, C. Gracch. 4, we find two unique protases, 
one with the perfect optative active (e? Tt? dpymv aicpirov 

{Birds, 1350)." But there can hardly be a doubt that Aristophanes introduced 
the archaic rerX^yri solely for the legal coloring ; the quaint Epic form gives the 
utterance the flavor of the bar — it smacks of the court : " whenever a pretty 
young chick to mayhem his father essayeth, the law no estoppel doth put." The 
action in &rn$ 4k ir«rXiJ7j; riv wartya veorrbs S>v is certainly no more in the past 
than is the action of verbs in actual laws ; such as, for example, Plato, Leg. 890 C : 
Ss S' &v /u^ nafiixV™ t&VT&v rots vi/iois e6Trei$rj, tAk p.kv Setr reSvdmi, rbv Si 
ttXijvois koJ Sev/uits uri. Cp. Theaet. 146 A i Si anaprCiv, xal $s 4k del ifjutfirdvy 
KaBedeTrcu . . . 6vos. 

1 In classical Greek the aorist was employed. Cp. Isoc. 5. 19 S. — nine per- 
fects followed by KariaTtiaev. 

2 This construction is found, of course, also in the classical period, as Dem. 
18. 30 4k Si-qimpT-fjica ; Plato, Hipp. Mai. 289 D 4k dweiciicpuro ; Gorg. 453 D 
4k iTCKiKpiro. See Gildersleeve, Greek Syntax, 429. 
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iieieeicTjpvxoi ttoXitjjv), the other with the perfect middle (ei 
twos apyovTOS a<f>r)prJTO ttjv ap^rjv 6 Bfjfio<;). 

The perfect subjunctives that do occur in this period are 
such only in form. 1 They appear to be perfects to the 
grammarian who has become accustomed to associating 
temporal functions alone with reduplication. All the ex- 
amples in later Greek are either onomatopoetic (or intensive) 
presents, pure and simple, or desperately present in the 
perfect — and even these are generally in the very verbs that 
appear in the perfect tense of the subjunctive and optative in 
the classical literature ; e.g. Plotinus, En. 2. 4. 14 and 6. 6. 10 
<rv/ifie/3ilicT), a common form in Plotinus and Aristotle. The 
subjunctive ne/iv/cy in Moschus 3 is no more what we ordi- 
narily understand as a perfect than /te/tv/coVos in Nonnus 
8. 22 (pe/jLvicoTos eicXve ravpov) is a perfect, or fte/xu/toVes in 
Josephus, B.I. 6. 5. 1 (fiapaivopevoi Kai /te/xu/toTe?), or fiefxaicviai 
in A 435, or KeKXayyvlai in Xenophon, de Venat. 6. 23. The 
last example is well worth quoting in full: eirippiinovo-ai, 
irapairrfBrncrai, KOivavovaai, VTro\afif3dvov<Tcu, every /j-aivo/xevai, 
opovi ndefievcu . . . ai Be Biappiirrovcrai ra? ovpd<; Kai eavrah 
i/nriTTTOVcrM Kai iroXXd inrepTrrjB&crai Kai eiravaKXayydvovcrai 
eiravaipovcrai ras Kecp'aXds, elcrftXeirovcrai ew rbv Kvvrjyerrjv, 
iiriyvoDpigovcrai . . . avaemjeroven rbv Xayw Kai eirlacn KeKXay- 
yvlai. But the other subjunctives in the Moschus passage 
show that " action in the past " is not expressed by this 
reduplicated form : orav a^crtj . . . iira<ftpi£ri, ra Be icv/iara 
fiaiepa ixefivKg. Cp. « 227 BdireBov 8' dirav ap.<f>ipepVKev, fi 395 
Kpea 8' a/Mp' ofieXoicri pe/ivKeiv, P 264 fief3pv%ev peya Kvfia, 
54 avafiefipvxev vBcop, N 393 @e/3pv%dK, p, 241 ff. <f>dve<rice 
. . . ifiefipvxeiv . . . fydveerKev? 

The Perfect Optative. 

In considering the use and behavior of the perfect optative, 
it is important that we rid ourselves at the outset of the false 

1 1 do not refer to the type represented by (ruiwTiJicp (Dio Cass. 38. 36. 3), a 
list of the examples of which is given at the end of this paper. 

2 Cp. Brugmann, Kuru vgl. Gram. p. 493 : " Auch eine ThStigkeit kann als 
Zustand aufgefasst werden, 2. B. gr. lUnvxe ' er ist ins Brullen gekommen und ist 
nun im Brullen drin.' " 
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notion that the optative mood is rare in later Greek. We 
have been taught so often that this mood had almost disap- 
peared from Greek literature by the beginning of our era, 
that some scholars had begun to feel that the optative is a 
factor we hardly have to reckon with in the later period. 
Such a misconception of the facts is likely to prove a con- 
stant impediment to clearness of vision. True, at one time 
and another the optative seems to vanish. So, too, the dual 
(Homeric and Attic) seems to die in the latter half of the 
fourth century B.C., — in some later Greek writings, as, for 
example, the Septuagint, it has completely disappeared, — 
but the form revives to a fuller and more vigorous, though 
more artificial, life in certain authors. 1 In certain narrow 
ranges of the literature the optative may be regarded as 
practically non-existent ; as, for example, in the Gospels, 
with the single exception of Luke. In this sphere the sub- 
junctive is the rule after historical tenses. 2 But while we 
would not expect to find abundant examples of the optative 
expressing a wish in the ordinary prose of any period, 
examples of other uses of this mood, which are prime 
favorites in the classical literature, are to be found very 
frequently in many writers from Aristotle to Justinian ; and, 
particularly, from Diodorus Siculus down to the sixth cen- 
tury a.d. optatives may be counted not by hundreds but by 
thousands. 

But the perfect optative active, though rare, occurs more 
frequently than the perfect subjunctive. By far the largest 
number of examples, however, are found in verbs whose per- 
fects are either quasi-presents or real presents. Sporadic 
cases of the subjunctive and optative in this tense appear also 
in the classical writers from Homer to Demosthenes. The 
persistence of the perfects of these verbs in both the subjunc- 
tive and the optative moods in the later literature lends addi- 

1 Cp. Libanius 39. 15, 41. 14, and Aristides I. 9 Si>o roiru avvaywyoT&TU re 

2 In LXX the optative after secondary tenses is found practically only in Mac- 
cabecs. In final clauses the subjunctive is used in both the LXX and N. T. ; but 
in Luke and the Acts the optative is found in indirect questions. There are 
thirty-five pure optatives in N. T. 
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tional weight to my contention that these perfects in form 
were not perfect in meaning, but were really felt to be pres- 
ents : Polyaenus 4. 17 a? 'A^rto^o? iv ti? p-dyri treirrmKoi ; 
Arrian, An. 7. 22; Jos. Antiq. 12. 10. 3; Heliodorus 3. 7 
(and often) ireirovOoi, 2. 11 ; Jos. Antiq. 19. 2. 2 ireirovdoiev ; 
Babrius 115, and Athen. 13. 85 Trevoujicoi ; Julian, Conv. 
330 B Trddoi irdma ocrairep SeSpdicoi /cat Trerrovdoi; 1 Lucian, 
Hist. Vera 7, 27. 7, 52. 5 fiefi-^voi ; Athen. 505 F ; Heliod. 6. 2, 
8. 1 ; Plut. Dent. 4 yeyovoi, Mor. 225 E, Ctf/0 55. 2 ; Jos. Antiq. 
4. 7. 5 Tedvtficoi (cp. Plut. 7Y»z. 16 fori/} irarpiy; t€0pt)koto<: bv 
aireKTovriKoi), Anton. 33 cnreKTOPOi; Philostratus, App. u>pp,i\- 
koi; Heliod. 8. 15 cf capp.qicoi ; Eusebius, //*>/. .£V<:/. 5. 13. 5 
e\ij\i5^ot; Jos. Antiq. 18. 7. 1 iiraveXrjXvdoi ; Justinian, Const. 
10 and 48 ice0e<TTijKoi ; Jos. Antiq. 17. 4. 3 cKpearijKoi, 19. 1. 
19 a7roX<6\oi, 17. 11. 2 airoXwXoiep ; Aristides 1. 6 fiefir/icoi, 
47. 527 aweary/cot. The examples here ©numerated include 
virtual presents, quasi-presents, and verbs which appear in 
the perfect optative in the classical literature. But sporadic 
cases of other verbs in this tense and mood are found in the 
later period. The optative psvik^koi occurs in Plutarch, Aratus 
16 and in Pyrrhus 18. The gravitation of this verb (denot- 
ing persistence of result itself) towards the perfect in later 
Greek is a particularly interesting phenomenon, since in the 
classical literature the present corresponds to the English 
perfect. The reduplicated form does not occur at all in 
Aristophanes or Dinarchus, only once in Aeschylus (Eum. 
695), once in Lycurgus, twice in Andocides, five times in 
Lysias, and six in Isocrates, whereas in later Greek the in- 
dicative vevtKTjica and the participle vevuciyicuK can be counted 
by hundreds. Cp. Plutarch, Lucul. 3 avSpl toX/mjt^ ical vevi- 
ktjkoti ; Libanius 27. 34 tov arefyavov royv re v€vikt)k6t<ov koI 
t&v rjTTrip,ev(ov. Scarcely less frequent in the perfect indica- 
tive is alpeo) (rjprjica never in Homer), which furnishes five 
examples of the optative : Plutarch, Camil. 22, Pomp. 5 
(avypriKoi), and Philost. App. 5. 8 ypriicoi, Plut. Caes. 2, and 
Appian, B.C. 1. 22 yptficoiev. These are the only verbs which 

1 See my article in the Classical Review, XIX, 349. The contrast, 0! pip 
»roroti;ic67-es, ol Si ireirov06Tes, is frequent in later Greek. 
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show the perfect more than once. The remainder are (and 
nearly all the examples of this form are found either in in- 
direct discourse or indirect questions): Plutarch, Mor. 578 D 
laToprJKoi, 581 D cnrovevoa-TTjKoi ; Dio. Cass. 78. 13. 1 io-xtficoi 
(another verb which subsides towards the perfect in later 
Greek), 57. 14. 1 elpijieoi; Appian, B.C. 3. 9 irapaBeBwicoiev ; 
Dio Cass. 57. 14. 1 evpf)icoi; Plut. Rom. 14. 3 avevpfJKoi; 
Eusebius, de Mart. Palaest. 1. 4 tsOvkoi; Herodian 2. 1. 3 
rereXevrijKoi, 8. 5. 6 <rvp,TreTrvevicot, ; Philostr. Vita Soph. 235 
iiriBeBwKoi ; Appian, /fa«. 51 /ce/cparijicoi, ; Jos. Antiq. 17. 2. 4 
icnrovBdicoiev; Heliod. 5. 17 Kara/iefiaOijicot,. 1 The wonder is 
that more of these perfect optatives representing the indica- 
tive in oblique form do not appear in the later literature, espe- 
cially as the periphrastic mode of expression in oratio obliqua, 
which is the rule in the classical idiom, almost disappeared in 
the Greek of the post-classical period. 

The Perfect Imperative. 

There is not a solitary example of the perfect imperative 
active of the second person in later Greek, excepting, of 
course, the virtual presents, like «e/£/>a%0t (Lucian 5. 53), 
BeiBiOi (47. 8), SeiBixOt (Nicand. Alex. 443), Be'Bix^ (Babrius 
75. 1). Of the third person two cases occur: et\r}(f>eT<o 
(Eusebius, Praep. Ev. 10. 8. 17) and nep-aO-qKera) (EMS. 
Flor. loan. Damasc, Stob., Meineke, IV, p. 21s). 2 The 
remaining perfects are present, for the most part intensive : 
Jos. Antiq. 4. 8. 34 reOvdrw; Lucian 17. 42 TeOrjireTw, 25. 
45 ftefirjKeTco, 25. 49 aK7]Koer(o, 51. 23 KexqveTco, 70. 18 
BeBop/cerco 3 (cf. Aesch. Prom. 679 BeBop/cck = fiXerrmv, Tijp&v). 

Few examples of the second person of the perfect middle 
are found, except such virtual presents as kcLOtjo-o 4 (Jos. Antiq. 

1 In an isolated verse, quoted from Cratinus by Athenaeus, we find 15t)56koi If, 
which Porson emended to read idridoKotT). 

2 Paul says -yt/W) i)<rvxlt} /lavBartru (I Tim. ii. Il), Libanius nadimxrav (26. 
10); Josephus writes faroXd/3]j nydels {Antiq. 7. 4. 1), Aristides /iriSels fyuSx . . . 
Ka.Ta.yvtf (13. 162) — a construction which appears even in classical writers, when 
the third person involves a first. Cp. Plato, Leg. 861 E. 

8 The periphrastic form is little used in any period. 
* Also LXX, 2 Chr. xxv. 19, but regularly kA0ov. 
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2. 5. 2) fie/ivrjo-o, TreiroiOere (Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 9. II. 8) 1 
KarctKeKTO (Plut. Cato Mai. 17. 3), and the farewell expres- 
sions eppwaOe and eppmao. The commonest form is irerravo-o. 
If any verb would lend itself to use in this mood in the 
second person of the perfect, that verb would naturally be 
7ravoficu. The present imperative irave is often reenforced by 
repetition, but while irave irave might indicate impatience, or 
a wish on the part of the speaker for the maintenance of the 
result of the action, the doublet does not emphasize a desire 
for everlasting cessation, as does ireiravao. As Aristides says 
(2. 30), icafiol ireiravaOai, koKov evravOd irov — hence I shall 
add only the references to examples ; Aesop 50 and 60 ; 
Lucian 20. 81, 38. 3, 39. 77, 40. 4, 52. 36, 66. 39, 77. 1 ; Jos. 
Antiq. 11. 5. 6; Babrius 15; Athen. 13. 55; Philostr. V.A. 4. 
14; Heliod. 5. I9and6. 2. Next to ireiravcro in number is ire<j)V- 
Xago : Lucian, de Imag. 486 ; Plut. Lys. 29 (from an oracle) ; 
Aratus 930; Tryph. 278; Moschus 216; Athen. 6. 39 (from 
the younger Cratinus); Nonnus 1. 337, 17. 130, 23. 230, 34. 
207, 36. 131, 37. 416, 38. 335, 45. 250. The form is merely 
an epic reminiscence. The same may be said of SeSeljo (Lu- 
cian 41. 25 and 53). The remainder are: KekXiao (Anth. 
Pal. 7. 401. 8), ireirdXaxOe (Ap. Rhod. I. 358) — an epic remi- 
niscence, — ireireiao (Pythag. in Stob. I. 23 and Euseb. Dem. 
Ev. 4. 17. 23), ireirovqao (Aratus 758), tce'xprjao (Heliod. 1. 16 
and 2. 10). The only example in the New Testament is 
•7re<f>i/i<ua-o (Mark iv. 39). In Athenaeus 3. 75 a perfect 
appears between two presents, a-<f>aKe\i^e ical ireirprjao koX 
06a (quoted from Pherecrates 2. 287). 

1 Cp. ireiroldaTe (LXX, Jer. ix. 4). Later writers introduce -a- forms every- 
where: (lirdru, i\e&Tu {Jer. xvii, 15); el<re\eira<rav {Ex. xiv. 6); Xaiifiru 
(Just. M. I Apol. 16); eliri.Thiaa.v (Liban. 45. 17). Sometimes a new present 
stem is built up on a perfect which is a virtual present, eg. from iypljyopa comes 
iy/rnydpei, which was regarded as an imperfect, hence y/rnyopw, and then the 
regular aorist ypTryop^ixaTe (N.T. Pet. v. 8). Cp. LXX, Jer. xxxviii. 28 ypi)- 
yopfaw. Later Greek also forms a transitive perfect, tvTaica. Cp. LXX,JosA. 
x. 19 ford/care, I Mac. xi. 34 i0ri.Ka.pAv, Jer. i. 10 KaSforaKa; N.T. Acts viii. II 
i%e<TTa,Kivai. Josephus juxtaposes ArraKils iaT&ru {Antiq. 18. 8. 8). From ?<TTij(cd, 
too, a new present is formed, <rn)<cu (N.T. Rom. xiv. 4). So iireiroiei)ira pre- 
supposes a ■jreirolffu (indicative). 
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The Periphrastic Perfect Subjunctive. 

As in the earlier period, the periphrastic perfect subjunc- 
tive active is very rare: Aristotle, Rhet. 1. 12. 29 oh av eyice- 
k\t)kot€<; &ai ical TrpoSiaKe^mpyKOTe;, 2. 5. 21 r/SiKr/icoTe; &aiv; 
Plut. Artax. 16. 4 y TedvqKU^, Mor. 83 B and Lucian 73. 22 
(yeyovos y) y yeyovfc; Polyb. 6. 36. 9, 12. 25 a. 2 yeyovw ?}, 
6. 19. 4 77 T€TeXe«ca? ; Theophr. /r. 6. 4. 50 ScSvkok y; N.T. 2 c~0r. 
i. 9 Treiroidore^ &p.ev ; James v. 1 5 $ ireiroir)KW ; Athen. 3. 46 
-rrpocnrefyvKvla ; Galen 1. 59 7re7ret/co'T€5 <S/ite»'; Aristides 43. 
363 eaTrjKK y\ Euseb. Ztew. £V. 2. 3. 14, 2. 3. 95 7re7rot#oTe? 
Sow; 1 Nicolaus (Stob. IV, 127) aireicTovaK y; Lucian 47. 23 
aveKrfKvdoTe; &ai ; Jos. Antiq. 8. 14. 2 Stat trpoa-eXrjXvOoTe; ; 
Aelian, JV#A An. 4. 52 jj Tre-trwicax; ; Arat. 903 ioiKore; &<nv; 
LXX, Zr. viii. 14 vevoidcoi yi, x. 27, xvii. 8 Tren-oiOoTe; &fiev. 

The periphrastic passive is also of infrequent occurrence, 
and many of the examples which do appear are found in 
citations from the earlier literature : Arist. Eth. Nicotn. 6. 
2. 6 y treirpayiieva (from Agathon), Dial. 57 y irevaiBev- 
(ievt), y KeKO(Tjirifievo<;, Phys. 2 1 1 B Biypt]/ievo<! y, de Caelo y 
Biyprjfievov (= adj.), Met. A 988 a IBpvfievws y; Plut. Moral. 
42 D y Ke/cepa/xevfie'vov, 8 1 D y yeyevfie'vr) (from Aeschylus); 
Luke xiv. 9 y /ee/e\7//*eVo<?, i. 4 y ireir\T)pa>fiev7) ; _/^« iii. 27, vi. 
65 17 BeBofievov (also Proclus 1. 1); 1 Cor. i. 10 j/Ye Karrjpri- 
apAvoi, 2 6~i?r. ix. 3 trapeo-Kevaafievoi r)re, Lucian, Philopseu. 49 
tlpyao-fievo? y, Zeus Trag. 680 hehoyfievov y; Dio Chrys. 21. 
270 y TeOpaiiftevof ; Galen 1 . 265? 7rape(TK€vao-fievo^ ; Ono- 
sander 50 /ce^^/tew)? V > Aristides 54. 75 17 tce/cry/ievo 1 ; ; 
Plotinus, ZT«. 61. 1. 23 K€Ka\vfifievo<; y; Libanius 30. 20 
elpyaafievo<; y ; Jos. Antiq. 4. 8. 23 17 yeyepvtjfie'pr) ; Euseb. 
Praep. Ev. 8. 7. 8 ewirqiievos r;?. 2 

1 This appears in La Roche as TretrovBbres. More frequently, however, the 
form in his list is right, while the citation is incorrect. 

2 The comparative frequency of the second person in this periphrasis seems to 
indicate that the doctrine sometimes promulgated, that the periphrastic conjuga- 
tion in the subjunctive is practically limited to the third person, is untenable. 
There is small scope for the first and second persons in any event in the extant 
prose ; and the number of periphrastic forms in this mood in the whole literature 
is not great. 
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The Periphrastic Perfect Optative. 

Perfect optatives, even in periphrastic form, are not com- 
mon in the later period : Arist. Oec. 2.2. 15 el\r)<pay; eir], 2. 2. 
23 aKrjKooK elr), Dial. 82 av elprjtcws eirj, de Part. An. 3. 5. 29 eii; 
cnro&eBeoKvla ; Polyb. 4. 15. 2 elafiej3\r)ic6Te<s eir/crav, 1 13. 5. 2 
ire<pevyax; eirj, 15. 4. 3 irapaftefirjicoTes elev, 30. 15. 4 evpr)Kayi 
eir) ; Lucian 5. 53 eti/v veviKr)KOK, 41. 32, 59. 2 eir) /ceKoivmvrjicaK ; 
Plut. Alex. 27 et?7 hiatrefyevyw/i, 60 eir) Siafiefirj/cdxt, Mor. 5 E 
enro\a>\eKW eir); Pausan. 3. 9. 2 avafiefirjica) 1 ; eir], 5. 19. 10 av 
et?7 TreiroiT)Ko><;, Diod. Sic. 3. 73. I TrpoeiprjKW eir), 13. 41. 4 
TreweiKoy; eir), 17. 41 7re7r\a«<»? eirj ; Theophylactus JJ B eir] 
veviK-qKot; Dio Chrys. 31. 310 av eirjv Treiroirj/caK ; Dio Cass. 
36. 52. 4 irpoo-ei\r)<f>aK eirj, 37. 8. 2 ireirovdw; eir], 37. 38. 2 
crecra>Ka><i eir], 39. 45. 3 iirTai,Ka)<; eir], 44. 1 5. 3 elprjKVia eir], 47. 
25.3 »/\eu#e/3<»/«»5 eti/, 60. 25.3 <pKohoni)KGK eir], 63. 29 aTreXrjXv- 
#<»? e?jj, 76. 3. 2 «e«e\ev«<»? eii/, Pomp. 36. 33. 5 irpotrei\r)<f>m^ 
eirj; Athen. 2. 72 ar efy elpr)Kw; Arrian, An. 3. 19. 3 and 4 
eyvcoKoy; eir], 3. 19. 5 et)j Tre^evydx;, 3. 21. I gvvei\r)<f>6Te<> elev, 

4. 9. 3 enroTeriKOK eir), 4. 30 (7. 6, 8. 1) airo7re<pevydTe<: elev, 

5. 20. 7 awre/rrow'Te? etev, 6. 8. I ire<pevy6Tei elev, 6. 12. I TeOvrj- 
«o>? et^ ; Aristides 34. 155 ai> SeSw/coVe? etev ; Porphyry (p. 7 
Nauck) evreTvxrf/caK eirj; Euseb. Praep. Ev. 12. 28. 1 eir] 
yeyovora av, Dem. Ev. 1. 3. 17 afyearim eir), Hist. Eccl. 5. 16. 
20 ]iep.apTvpr)K6re<s elev ; Philostr. Vita Ap. fiefiadrfKoK av eirjv • 
Plotin. En. 4. 3. 21 o-v/u/Je/fy/cd? av eir); Appian, B.C. 2. 81 
KaT<op6<0ic6Tei elev; Jos. Antiq. 2. 6. 7 etev airoKeicvfy&es, 
2. 7. I et^ Siairetpevyoy;, 2. 7. 6 /8e/3tft>«<»? eti; (bis), 4. 8. 38 
etj; Trapeo-xrjicdy}, 10. 10. 3 et>7 eopa/coR, eir) irpoa-Tera^diy;, 11. 6. 
13 eti/ yeyovos, 13. 2. 2 Treirovda^ eirj, 13. 5. 10 etev eaTparo-rre- 
SeuKoVe?, 15. 6. 3 ei\t]<fjoK eir), 16. 9. I a7ro\a>\ft)? et?j. 

Nor is the passive exceedingly frequent : Arist. Phys. 
4. 208 B av eir) iareprjfievov, 4. 13. 222 A et?; ireTrepaap.evo<s, 
Dial. 55 hiefydapfievos eir), Met. I. 988 A av n eir) mpiafievov 
. . . airr)Xkaynevot. av eii)p.ev . . . elprjfievov av eir) ; Jos. Antiq. 
19. I. 17 ireTrpaynevov eir) ; Lucian, irepl irevdow;, 9 et?/ icaraXe- 

1 Cp. the solitary example of the optative of this verb in oblique form in 
Thucydides 2. 48. 2. 
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Xeififievos, 7iy>o? top airaiSevrov, 6 K.wo<jp.T)p.£va etrj, 1 5 av elprj/xe- 
vov eirj; Plut. Mar. 8 eirj irpoaTerpiniievo<;, Alex. 27 eir) tstl- 
/uoprjfievo'!, Lycurg. 24 eir) TrpoareTayiievov, Mor. 161 C e?»? 
SeSoy/ievov, 259 F €t»j KeKpvp./ievo<; ; Dionys. Hal. ^<7»z. Antiq. 

I. IOI 7T€7rpcofievov eir), 7. 1352 KeKa>\v/ievo<; eir); Pausan. 5. 

II. II eit) Trenocrj/ieva; Diod. Sic. 37. 12. 3 €177 avvTeTe\eap,e- 
vov, 14. 21. 3 etei" ■7rpoKaT€t\r]iJ,/J.evoi, 14. 47. 2 BeSoy/xevov eir), 
19. 24. 4 en; TreTroirjfievos, 31. 30 7TjOO«e«\j//ieVo? en? ; Dio Cass. 
77- 3- 3 irecpvyaSev)j.evot elev ; Athen. 2. 50 «77 yeyevvrmevr) ; 
Dio Chrys. I. 66 SeSofievov eir), 36. 442 an et^re yadrj/ie- 
vot; Euseb. Praep. Ev. 8. 8. 29 e?»7 Kexapurfie'vos, 8. 12. 21 
aTroBeBo/j,evo<; eir) ; ZV#«. ,£V. I. 5. 7 et7; . . . euXoyrmevov, 
9. II. 9 a7T€(TTaXfji€V0<! eir/; Galen 3. 909 ryireiy pevov eir); 
Zonaras 3. 26 igyprj/jLevos eir) ; Maximus 4. 5 irecf>v\ayiJ,evo<; 
eirj 1 ;, 5. 105 Kexaprjueirq eir) ; Nicephorus, Opus Hist, (init.) av 
SeSoyneva eir}, 53 B rj0eTr)iJ,evo$ eir) ; Euseb. Pamphil. ad. 
Hierocl. 22 ire-wpayfieva eir) ; Porphyry, di? Fzta Plotin. (last 
sentence) r)p.apTr)/ievov eir) ; Plotin. .£"«. 6. 1. 27 TrapaXeXeip- 
/teVov av ei.'?;; Heliodor. 5. 10 eir) hiaireirpayixevo'; (bis), 8. 15 
eir) KaTaXeXeifi/ievov ; Nonnus 37. 202 /ue/xeXij/teVo? et»/. 

The Perfect Imperative Passive. 

The perfect imperative passive of the third person occurs 
more frequently than in classical writers and is more evenly 
distributed ; the form is not confined, as in the earlier period, 
to a few authors. 1 The commonest verb is elpr)ad<o (about 
four score in the aggregate) — a perfect imperative which 
is found occasionally even in Strabo {e.g. 1. 1. 23). The 
third plural (elprjo-daurav) occurs in Arist. Eth. Nicom. 4. 5. 
15. The compound irpoeiprja0a> appears in Justin. Const. 48, 
irpocreiprjo-$a> in Philostr. Vita Soph. 211. The form XeXe^Bm, 
though not so common as elpfrOm, is not rare. 2 a>pia0a) is 

1 La Roche's list is far from being exhaustive. There are many omissions 
even in the authors mentioned. Mistakes in citation are frequent ; e.g. jreire- 
pd.v0u, Plato, Leg. 671 E should be StatrevcpAveu (672 E), or the simple form 
from another section. 

2 Pausan. 8. 17. 4 ; Arrian, An. 5. 6. 8 ; Dio Chrys. 7. 256, 35. 432 ; Euseb. 
Hist. Eccl. 5. 20. 3 ; Plotin. En. 1. 4. 3, 5. 5. 6 ; Apollod. 3. 3. 2 ; Theophylactus 
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also common : eight times in Aristotle (simple or compound), 
twice in Lucian (apiadcoaav once), twice in Plutarch, twice in 
Pausanias, and once each in Iamblichus, Themistius, and 
Theophrastus. Strabo gives us afyoapiada, and Philostratus 
trepuophdo). Hardly less frequent is rjpijadco and its com- 
pounds (never in pre- Aristotelian Greek): Arist. de Cael. 
31. 314; Luc. 67. 11. 4 a<f>T)prj<T0a) and SiyprjaOco ; Plot. En. 
4. 7. 1 (and often); Appian, B.C. 4. 38 and Justin. Const. 
48 ij-ypqaOco ; Synesius, Dion and Philostr. Vita Soph. 264 
it-ypri&Omv. In Aristotle eikrj<f>0oa is especially frequent ; also 
in compounds : Luc. 7. 2 KaTet\ij<f>0<o ; Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 
6. 19. 5 ■jrapei\ / q<f>0(o, Praep. Ev. IO. 11. 6 xnreik^<f)0(o. Many 
authors use the compounds of eiadeo: Luc. 15. 50 KaOelaQw ; 
Appian, Illyr. 3 fiedefoda); Libanius 27. 43 afyeladco (also 
Jos. Antiq. 4. 8. 28); Aristides 33. 99, 45. 129, 46. 367; 
Appian, B.C. 5. 47 afyeladmcrav ; Liban. 30. 37, and Aristides 
3. 34 irapeicr6(o ; Jos. Antiq. 5. 2. 12 i<peia6a>. The epic 
Tedvarm is also found in later Greek (Jos. Antiq. 4. 8. 34). 
The Platonic yeypd<f>da> is used by later writers in both 
simple and compound form : Arrian, An. 5. 4. 1, Luc. 17. 42 ; 
Appian, B.C. 4. 25 ; Arist. Eth. Nicorn. 1. 17. 17 nrepiyeypd<p0a>; 
Liban. 43. 16 Trpoayeypd^Oco ; Lucian and Arrian, avayeypd- 
<f>0a>. Lucian is also fond of BeBoy^da), while BeBoaOco is found 
in Strabo (1. 4. 3), Lucian, Polyb., Philodemus, Eusebius, 
Themist, Philostr., Plotin., Dionys. Hal., and Dio Chrys. 
(cnroBeBoadco). The range of veijis is greater than in the 
pre-Aristotelian sphere: Tre^poi/itdadm (Eth. Nicom. 1. 3. 8), 
nrporj'xda) (Log. 12 D), TeOewprjadw (Dial. 31), KeKivqaOat 
(Phys. 7. 223 A), \e\va0co (Plut. Met: 195 F, Fab. Max. 
20; Heliod. 2. 1), BeBaTravijaOa) (Per. 14. 1), T€To\/ii]ado> 
(Mor. 418 D), GvyKCLTaTerdydat (546 B), <rvyKe)(<Dpri<rda> 
(570 C; Jos. Antiq. 4. 8. 23), $z$\r\aB(o (Anth. Pal. 12. 
117. 1), iIja\T)\{<f>0co (Luc. 40. 26), irpoTeTi/ji^adcov (44. 7), 
ave<TTavp<0(70a> (1. 1), vevofio6eT^a-dco (5. 42), iieieeieoifiOco (15. 
2), cnroT€Tfi^<rd(o (id.), avwndada (15. 49), avi/jL^aOm (15. 
50), i/i/3ep\i]<T0a> (10. 30. 1), aveppfyOcov (Cha. and Her.), 

227 ; Aelian, .Mrf. /<». 16. 1 5 j Appian, Mithr. 2, ///pr. 6, A. C. 4. 67. The perfect 
pass, of \4ya in any form occurs only six times in Plato. See A.J. P. X. 439. 
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aveppi<p0a> (Plut. Cues. 32, Mor. 206, Pomp. 60. 2 ; Appian, 
B.C. 2. 35; Athen. 13. 559 E), Keicpicrda> (Luc. 10. 12. 7; 
Liban. ZT/wA 91), Te0d<p0a> (9. 9. 1), 8eB6o-0a> (25. 37; Polyb. 
16. 12. 11; Aristides 54. 73), KaTa8eBiicda0a> (Luc. 16. 28), 
BeBeer0co, fie/JLerpqcrda) (7. 13, 39. 6), ice/coo-firfc-da) (25. 44, 
39. 16), eiKacrda) (39. 19), airecncm<f>0a> (54. 8), avopa>pvj(d(o 
(66. 20), KaTaXeXei<p0a> (73. 20), KaTeyvdxrdco (48. 38), a7ro\e\u- 
o-0G><rai>(i3. 2. 3), SeS?;\wo-^o)(3. 7. 7, 4. 8. 49,8. 9. I, 9. II. I ; 
Pausan. 5. 27. 6), cnroXeXei(p0a) (Jos. 5.7. 7. 11. 15), igrjTdaOco 
(Pausan. 3. 18. 5, 5. 3. 1), Terx>x6a> (Quint. Smyrn. 12. 300; 
Aratus 725), ireirepdvOa (Athen. 13. 53), ae<rdx0o (7. 45, 14. 
81), ia<f>dx0(i> (14. 663 D), ireTrepcudxrOco (11. 509 E), eVt- 
TerdxOcov and avvreraxOcop (Arrian, e/cra^t? kclt 'AXdvwv), 
TeTaxOa (ib. ; Aelian, V. Hist. 2. 41), -irpo{iefiXri<r0a> (id.), 
irpoTeTT)pr)cr0co (Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 1. 6. 11), ela-ijx0o> (Praep. 
Ev. 7. 8. 26), T€Tifiij<T0a> (id. 2. 3. 41 ; Ar. y4«. 5. 19. 6), 
ffvyicexmpfaOa (Euseb. Pamphil. adv. Hierocl.), avewxdao 
(Liban. 47. 27), KwpiaBto (48. 41), Te.roXp.r\<r0o) (Epist. 64), 
TeTr)pr)a6a> (Euseb. Dem. Ev. 4. 15. 31, Praep.Ev. 11 Procem.), 
XeXoyla0a> (14. 5. 11), iirneTr)pri<T0a> (Dem. Ev. I. 6. 53), 
yeyv/ivdaOco (3. 5. 69), i<rropr)a8(o (Hist. Eccl. 5- 28. 19; 
Luc. 39. 4), dtroXeXixrOca (Hist. Eccl. 4. 13. 7; Luc. 39. 4), 
irapaTedeicrda) (3. 10. 6), Tr€<f>povTi<r0a> (Onosander 40), *e- 
Xprp8n ($o), cnroXeXei<f>0a>v (gj), BiaKwpurOa) (Iamblichus 192), 
K€Kpia6co (Luc. IO. 2. 7), avyiceKp(<T0a> (Appian, i?.C. 2. 151), 
ifiTreirXdaOo} (Soranus, Gynaec, Rose, p. 309), SeSet^^w (The- 
mistius), irpo-qiroprfaOa} (ib.), r/iropii<T0a> (Theophr. Hist. PI. 
9. 19. 4), KeicpaTvvOm (Porphyry, Epist. ad Marcellam 24), 
aM7%0ft>, K€KX^a0a>, avrj<f>0a>, KeKXrja0a>v (Aristides 3. 33, 13. 
206, 1. 6, 3. 33, 8. 92), avr)<\>0a> (Philostr. 57), avyiceKefa- 
Xai<ba0a> (Stob. Flor., Meineke, p. 62), Kexa>p^0a> (ib.), avafie- 
13X^0(0 (Zonaras 13. 10); Philostr. V. Apol. 1. 13, 8. 26), 
avafie@Xr)<r0a>v (7. 22), a7rr}XXdx0o> (6. Il), cnroire$dv0a) (7. 39, 
8. 20; F. 5<?/^. 213, 265), elKd(T0a> (ib. 212; Luc. 39, 19), 
airoXeXoyri<T0m ( V. Soph. 269), ippwcr0cov (269, 324, 404), ev^^w 
(297), KeKXr)pdxr0a> (365), Ka,Te<rieevda0(op(Gym. 33), avvreTdx0<ov 
(ib.), vTre<TTdX0a> (35), TrpofiefiXr)cr0a> (Imag. 380), reroXp.ri<T0<o 
(Nonnus 3. 2. 16, 6. 7. 1), breaiceffla) (4. 5. 6), vevop.o0err\a0o) 
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(Justin. Const. IO, 42, 48), avvytpOa (25), v7T0K€K\ia$a> (31), 
reraxOto (48; Aelian, V. Hist. 2. 41), eppfyOco (Heliod. 2. 1), 
fjinxxdca (ib.), iairelaOca (3. 11), einreTpd^da) (3. 16), eiriiceic\ri<rQa> 
(4. 8), iiriK€xeipoTov^a-0(o (4. 21), elaiceickijo-Oco^y. 23), Tretravada) 
(7. 24), KarareraxOay (ib.), reTifitfada) (9. 10; Ar. /?#. 5. 19. 
6), XeXex&a (Stob. CVr. 19 from Callicratidas), iraprjyyeXOm 
(Zaleucus, Stob., Meineke, IV, 246), eaTd\6a> (Nicostratus), 
aweaTaXdeo (ib.), e«/Se/3A,J7<7#&) ical ervveerrdrco . . . ical av/nrt- 
•jnercoaav (Proclus 26. 17), hiaireirepdvOw (Def. 1 5 ), iic/3effXi](70a) 
{Petit. 4), rerfirjaOco (very often), avayeypd<pffa>, Karayeypd(p0a>- 
aav, i£ev%0a>, eTre^ev^Oaxrav, 7rpoarerd')(6(o, elXrf(f>0(i>, yeyoverco, 
i-ire&vxdw (most frequent), irpoaeicfieftXriaOw, eK^e^Xr)uda>uav r 
tJx^ *' Trpo<rec\^(f>0a>, elprjaOa), etXri<f>8co<raP, StypqcrOa) (all ini 
Proclus). 

The periphrastic perfect imperative of the third person is. 
sometimes found : Arist. Phys. 5. 224 B eara yap TreTrepaa/ie- 
vov . . . ea-rco SieXrjXvdd'} (7. 233 B), 9. 265 A 6<tt<d Toaavff" 
i)pXv elprjfieva, Met. 1. 988 A earco . . . elprjfieva; Plut. Mor„ 
1 7 F a,K7]Koa><; earco ; Nonnus 9. 65 ire<pvXayfievov earoo. The 
form elprjfievo<; e<TT(o occurs as early as Homer (® 524), and is. 
hardly to be distinguished from elpr\<rQw. So in later Greek 
earco Xeydfievov = XeyeaOw and earmaav ayovre; = aydvrtov- 
In Aristotle, Rhet. 3. 2. 1, we find the regular form of the; 
imperative combined with the periphrastic : eara oJ>v eicelva 
redecoprjiieva ical a>pia6a>. The periphrastic perfect can resume; 
its feeling by transposition. Cp. Ap. Rhod. 3. 10 adico<? 
irerraXayiievos ecrra>, Luc. 25. 34 irpoayeyevr/fievrj ecrrai. In 
all moods sequence and position of copula and participle in 
the periphrastic conjugation affect the meaning. Cp. the 
French " Quels livres as-tu his ? " but " J'ai lu ces livres." 

Reduplicated Aorist Optatives. 

Just as in Aristophanes, Birds, 1350, we have a reduplicated 
present (or aorist) subjunctive which many scholars have mis- 
taken for a perfect, so also we find a few reduplicated opta- 
tives which seem at first glance to be perfects. In Manetho, 
r 229, we read Teruypiev, which is not a perfect, 1 but a late 

1 Cp. the perf. in N.T. Heb. viii. 6 rh-vxty, Diod. Sic. 3. 9, and Jos. B.I. 7. 5. 4. 
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epic aorist optative of rvyxdveo. The subjunctives vefieao-^ajj 
and airoKXivmaiv follow immediately. Again, in Maximus 12. 
577, appears the form render*, a late epic second aorist sub- 
junctive, followed (in verse 590) by. the unreduplicated form 
rv^rjai. 1 Finally, ireirayoirjv, cited by the scholiast on H 241 
from Eupolis, 2 is classified by Veitch as perfect. But Curtius 
writes ireirdy oitjv (reduplicated second aorist). Cp. Veitch's 
comment on eppiire (Oppian, Cyn. 4. 350): "Does this point 
to theme pfyat ? or may it be for eppiire ? or is it the perfect 
with 1, though it be naturally long ? " 

The Present Perfect. 

Aeschines says (2.4): e$ofir)Qr\v fiev yap Kal en Kal vvv reOopv- 
firjfiai. In this sentence the action of the first verb is over 
and gone ; and no reference is made to the question, " What 
case stand I in ? " The second verb designates a condition 
which exists at the time of speaking. Plainly the orator refers 
to his present state of mind. Cp. Soph. Ai. 139 ; Plato, Lysis, 
210 E Karihoav ovv avrbv dymviwvra Kal Te0opv/3r)fie'vop. So 
Brugmann {Kurze vgl. Gram. p. 494) says, "eine Handlung 
wird vor sich gehend vorgestellt, doch so, dass ein Terminus, 
der Ausgangs- oder Endpunkt, ins Auge gefasst wird." Cp. 
Xen. Oec. 9. 4 71736? p,eo-r)\ifipLav avaireirTrjTai. Aristotle makes 
some interesting observations on the perfect of certain verbs 
in Met. 1048 B : to reXo? Kal r) -irpafys. olov opa Kal ecopaice, 
<t>povel Kal 7r€<j>p6vrjKe, voel Kal vevorjKev. oXX' ov fiavOdvei ical 
Hefid07]Kev . . . ov yap dfia /3a§t'£« Kal fieftdSiKev . . . ovBe 
ytyverai Kal yeyovev, r) Kivelrai Kal KeKivrjrai, a\\' erepov Kal 
Kivel Kal K€Kivr)Kev. empaKe Be Kal opa dfia to aiirb, Kal voel ical 
vevotjKev. In the proverb virep ra eo-Ka\i\ieva the participle 
has become a timeless adjective and the latter then substan- 
tivized by the article. Cp. dvOpmrov v7ro/3e/3peyfievo<;, dveipyoo-i 
rot? ocfadaXfiois, dvaireirrafievoi'; ofifiaaLv (Liban. 35- II ) # Simi- 
larly adverbs derived from perfect participles (which increase 
in number in later Greek) are, like the Romance words in 

1 Cp. the Homeric S4Se(q, which, though succeeded by S^|o, is considered by 
scholars to be a perfect. 

2 See Kock, I, p. 366. 
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-ment, -mente, merely adverbialized adjectives : Teffopvfirjfievay;, 
KaTaire^povrjKOToyi, inr(yireirTcoKOT(0<i, Teray/ie'voy;, inrep/3ef3\T)iie- 
W9, yeyvfivo>iJie'vo)<;, reTapay/tevay;, TeToXurjKOToy;, Tre^povrj/ie'vco';, 
KaTaire7r\a<yfievco<;, KaTcnreTrvKacrfiev(o<;, ejre<TKia(r(ie'v<o<;, airrjpTi,- 
a/tevw, iaicefifievax;. Cp. the adjectival and participial combi- 
nations: B 6l, Eur. Ion 680 airav; y Kal XeXeififievr) reievwv; 
Xen. Hell. 2. 1. 28 BiecrKeBaa p.ev<ov Be rmv avQpmirmv ovrwv; 
Plato, Theaet. 194 D fiadw; re Kal iroXin /cal \«o? Kal Ke%api- 
a/j,evo<; ; Phaedo, 108 B ; Aesch. Prom. 829 Xonrov 4} Trapeiftevov ; 
Lycurg. 68 dvo-qrof Kal Karaire^povrjKW ; Galen 3. 909 exnovov 
ff ap,a Kal ^Treiy/j-evov ; Lys. 14. 2 ; Libanius 39. 15 avBpe KaXta 
re KayaQm Kal ireiratBeviievo), 41. 14 /ca\m re KayaOot, Bucauo, 
Trpaco, <f>povifMo, irepl iraiBeiav Biarerp^dre. The perfect par- 
ticiple passive is now a verb, now a pure adjective, like see- 
lestus, molestus, without predication (paratus, peritus, notus). 
Cp. the German " Er hat einen Brief geschrieben " with the 
Spanish " tiene escrita una carta," or " Die Bedingungen sind 
herausgegeben worden " with " las condiciones han sido pu- 
blicadas." x In the words of Brugmann {pp. cit. p. 560), the 
perfect "bezeichnete im Allgemeinen einen aus einer vor- 
ausgegangenen Handlung erfolgten Zustand." So /Se/S^/ce, 
like jagama, may mean, according to the connection, " he 
is here " or " he is not here " ; but in both cases it is the 
present state, case, or condition of the subject that is pro- 
claimed. The actual time of the perfect forms of fialv<o 
(which figures so prominently among the so-called perfect 
subjunctives in the classical literature) 2 is shown very prettily 
in some passages found in later authors; e.g. Lucian, <f>iXo- 
■^revB^s, 40 ireTOfievov fj eirl tov vBaro<; fiefirjKOTa, Muse. Encom. 
eirl reTTapoov fieftrjKviav e^ovadv rt, ev ralv ^epolv, Imag. 480 
fiefirjKOTa Kal . . . iraTovvra ; Plut. Marcel. 22 eirl tov reOplinrov 
fiefirjKck (cp. Mar. 27 hrl tS>v afiag&v . . . i<f>e<TT&<rai) ; Dion. 

1 Both conceptions are found in old French. Cp. " Quant il li a feite sa 
couche " with the modern " Quand il lui a fait sa couche." Academic influence 
prevailed and the participle won the day. So in Italian the tendency is toward 
the French norm : " Ho scritto (or scritta) la lettera," but " La lettera che ho 
scritta (or scritto)." In Spanish escrito in every position Wtth he, but escrita with 
tengo. 

2 See Class. Rev. XIX, 350. 
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Hal. Rom. Antiq. 6. 1202 hfi ToaavTt]<; /Se/S^KoVe? evrv^la's, 3. 7. 
10 ev rr)V 'EWaSa en 0eftr)icviav ; Strabo 2. 4. 2 ytoviq fieftrjicufa 
eirl tov Hopd/iov ical tcov 1,tt)\(1)v ; Dio Chrys. 33. 399 acrcfjokaK 
/3e/3?7/ai>? ical eiri tcvrj/jLaicnv 6Ww, 60. 603 eVl a^taipas fieftijicviav 
. . . eV avoid,? effTT/KoVa? ; Philostr. 323 17 ice<j>a\fi Se efie@i]icei €7r' 
avxei>o<; ; Plotinus, -£"«. 6. 9 o-m^poavvqv ev ayvq> ftefi&o-av. In 
a comic fragment quoted by Kock (II, 148) eicfiefiriice is used 
with twenty presents. The shift from fiefirjicw, the real per- 
fect, to fie{ir)icw = W? is analogous to the shift in ld>v, 101, 
Uvai, which, in classical prose, are sometimes future, some- 
times present. Just as the numeral eh changes and becomes 
an indefinite pronoun (like the Plautine unum, which turns 
into the French tin), e.g. evens aerov (N.T. Rev. viii. 13), so, 
too, participles transform themselves into adjectives ; perfect 
tenses, as the color of the verb changes, turn into presents ; 
and often with the transformation of language and function 
goes a corresponding change in time, as, e.g. the pluperfect 
fuissem becomes the imperfect fusse. 

yeyova AND yeyevrjfiai. 

The perfect of yiyvofiai is not only yeyova, but also yeyevrj- 
liai (x^d T£ ical irpmi^a yeyevrf/ieva, Plato, 2 Alcib. 141 D). 
The former is a present, like irefyvica, and ra yeyovora is 
equivalent to a qualified to, ovra, whereas ra yeyevrj/ieva = to. 
TrapeXrfKvdora (as in Dem. 24. 106 tow yey evrj/ievois . . . rot? 
ovo-iv . . . toI<! fieWovo-iv ecrecrQai) l — to fiev yap yeyevij/ievov 
ouSe dem Svvarov eo~-n Troirjcrai ayevrjTov (Plut. Consol. ad Apol.). 
But to ov is not necessarily to yeyovos (for we can conceive 
of ra. ovra yeveaiv ovk expvTa), which is to ovreos ovSerroTe ov 
and at the same time to ovtcos ovSen-oTe yeyevrjfievov. Cp. 
Plato, Tim. 27 E, Parmen. 155; Aristides 1. 13 airavra yi- 
yverai Te ical yeyove; Euseb. Praep. Ev. II. 9. 7 irpoo-qKei 
yiveo-Qai Sid xpovov, ovhk yeveaQai ttotc, oi8e yeyovevai vvv, ovB' 
elcraDdts eaeaOat to irapdirav . . . ovBe fieWov ovSe Trapatxvf^e- 
vov /jlovov eo~Ti to KaT avTo ovtcos ov, ov yeyovbs ovBe eo-6/j.evov. 

1 Cp. Xen. Hiero, I. 2 IduiTijv yeyevrip.ivov «ca! vvv ripavvov tvra, Just. M. 
I Apol. 23 irpecflvTcpa irdvruvT&v yeytvripjniv irvyypaipiav, 31 iv Tip vvv yeytvr)- 
pjvip 'lovSaiKip iro\ipup. 
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But the verb elvai lacked a perfect, and to fill the vacancy, 
as Greece came more and more under Roman sway, and the 
need of an equivalent oifuisse was more sorely felt, yeyovevai 
assumed the meaning of the Latin perfect infinitive of the 
copulative verb. Hence the disproportionate number of yeyo- 
pevai's in post-classical Greek. 1 Lysias says irpiv r)/d,epa<{ irevre 
yeveadai (7. 9), whereas Plato writes nplv ef pr)va<; yeyovevai 
(Protag. 320 A). Thucydides has not a single example of 
yeyova in any form, whereas 87 yevecrdai's in the infinitive 
alone appear, and 49 yiyveo-0ai's. In the Lysianic corpus 
there are 59 yeve'a6ai's and only 8 yeyovevai' s. Lysias has 
33 yeyova's against 120 yeyevrjfiai's. Aristophanes has a soli- 
tary yeyovevai (natum esse, Eg. 446). The total absence of 
the form in Euripides may be due to metrical exigencies. 
Nevertheless, the prose writers Isocrates, Lycurgus, and 
Dinarchus also avoid the form. 2 Eusebius says (Praep. Ev. 
14. 15. Il) 'ApxeXdov hk aKOVcrrfi yeyovevai XeyeTai'S.WKpaTq'i, 
where Herodotus would probably have written Xeyerai elvai. 
Cp.' Diod. Sic. I. 24. 8 $>ao\ be ical tov Tlepaea yeyovevai tear 
AiymrTOV, Dio Chrys. 22. 276 irorepov SoKei aoi elvai avOpooiros 
evSaifimv, el Be fir), yeyovevai, i) eae<r0ai. s In the Septuagint 
yiyveadai is used as an auxiliary, instead of elvai, with the 
present and perfect participles. So in Aeschylus yiyveadai = 
elvai, as Dindorf at the end of his list remarks : " Plura inter 
haec sunt exempla ubi verbum substantivum poni poterat." 

1 This must be said, however, with one qualification : Plato seems to be inor- 
dinately fond of the infinitive yeyovivai, which he uses not only in the sense of 
natum esse, but also as a past infinitive of tlpl in passages where another writer 
might have used simply etwt (or yeviadai). For variety of expression he also, 
employs yeyovws and ycyevrifitvos as equivalents. Cp. Leg. 951 C and D yeyovin 
tara . . . ftrrw ytytmjiiims. 

2 In Homer yevivdat occurs 35 times, ylyrarBai and 76701^1'ot not at all. 
There are over 300 examples of some form of the verb in the Iliad and Odyssey, 
but not a single occurrence of yeyivniimi, whereas yiyova occurs 30 times. 

8 Nevertheless, there are abundant examples of this use of yiyova in Plato : 
Leg. 641 C ytyomai t< ko! ttrovrai, 638 A, 884 A yiyove ko! tan (to! t<rrai, Ion 
532 E, Rep. 402 E, 604 C rtpl tA yeyovos (to! . . . irpbs to «-««-t«icAto, 392 D 
yeyov&ruv 4} ivrav fj fieW6vrwv, Tim. 22 C <pOopal ycy&ravtr . . . (to! tcrovrcu 
Protag. 320 B ycyovimi . . . ixtnathiKivai . . . it-tvpriKivcu, Laches 198 B to yeyo- 
vira ... to vapbvra ... to irpoadoiaifieva, 198 D yiyvb/uva no! 7«7oi>6to (to! 
yevr)<rbpeva. Cp. Aristides I. 19 iari re (to! ycyivr)Tai. (to! yev^crerat. 
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Conclusion. 

In the whole range of Greek literature I have found only 
55 forms (34 verbs) of the perfect subjunctive active. 1 Of 
these the following 38 are unquestionably present in mean- 
ing : aveayrj, apijpr), fieftpvxr), yeyovg, BeBirj, SeSiaxnv, kajr\Krj, 
trapecnrjicri, KaOearrjKri, eiravecnriicr), (TwecrTijKi), ^vvearrjKrj, e<f>€- 
cmjiCT), ear^Kco/xev, earijKcocnv, ecrrS), iaT&fiev, ear&cri, e^ea-rS)- 
ariv, ioc/cgs, iypijyoprj, icajeaymaiv, Kexrjvy, KeicXdyya), Ke/cevdrj, 
p.efir)\t), fiefiv/CT), 6\(i>\r), dptbpt}, 6Sd>Brj, ireTroiOco, TreiroiOrj'i, 
•7re7roi0ofiev, we^v/cy, i/xirecfivr}, eppiyycri, TeOrjXrj, Te&vrjK(0<Tiv. 
The example vreTrXrjyr), cited by many, as we have seen, is 
not a perfect. The subjunctives avp.fie^r\ny (omitted by La 
Roche), Trpoftefirjicr), fie/By/cys, and fieftrjicT) are really presents 
in feeling, and the present force seems to manifest itself more 
and more in the later literature, particularly in the participle ; 
fieftpidcoai becomes a present from its meaning alone; the 
same may be said of ^tfooSo/s^/o?, while both XeXrjdg and 
•n-eirovdr} are also desperately present. There remain only 
seven verbs : aireiXrj^rj, elXrjifracriv, wreiXijcfxoai, evprjicri, k€kXo- 
<fx»cri, Keicoiv<0VTJK<0<nv, acfyXijiCT), ireiroirjicri, TreTrov^Kr;. Since 
etXr}<f>a (like evprjica) is an exceedingly common form, elXij<prj 
is brought within the range of possibility. Moreover, the 
past act of etXr]<f>a vanishes into the present ownership (= e^o>, 
KetcTTjficu). The hither end of the performance (if we look 
toward the past) is viewed to the exclusion of the inception. 
Compare the good old English " I have got " (in contradis- 
tinction to the modern "I have") with Libanius 29. 17 o 
7r\»7Ya? elXr]<pdk, and the Homeric i-n-l vrja<; a<prj<ra> ire'irXrjyay; : 
" ich werde dich wegtreiben, indem du meine Schlage auf dir 
hast" (Brugmann, p. 565 ). 2 Furthermore, when Plato uses 
air&Xrifyr] (Rep. 614 A), he not only indicates by the tense 
that the act has reached its end, but to make the perfect 

1 1 do not include elSw, of which alone there appear four times as many 
examples as all the rest together; and this single fact speaks volumes for the 
character of the Greek perfect subjunctive. Some of the examples in later Greek 
I may have missed, since I went over the ground but once; and some of the texts 
are so wretched that it is, as Libanius says, di)Ws irvyyp&npuun Sovmi rh tpnara.. 

2 A discussion of the forms 7r«rXi)7iis, 7r«r\iJ7oires will be published elsewhere. 
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doubly perfect, he adds the adverb of perfectness (reXea)?), 
and to elXij(pa><nv (Polit. 269 C) is appended the temporal 
ijBrj. Stress is also laid on the present ownership in kckXo- 
(fxoai (At. Eq. 1 149). True, the Greeks might have used the 
perfect forms even of the verbs we find in the paradigms of 
our grammars, had they so desired ; but they preferred the 
aorist, and the aorist they used to the exclusion of the per- 
fect. Sometimes a temporal expression is added to bring out 
the relation with greater clearness, e.g. iraXivrpBovaiv, avevyo- 
fievot, arr av to Trp&rov ev^avrai (Plato, 2 Alcib. 142 D. Cp. 
148 D.) 

Of the perfect optatives in the active voice (several of 
which La Roche fails to register) only 6j forms (45 verbs) 
appear. 1 Twenty of these are indubitably present : cnroXd>- 
Xoi, cnroXdXoiev, cKpea-rairj, <Tvve<rTrjicoi, a<j>ecrTrjicoi, arfreo-TrJKOiev, 
irpoeoTrjicoi, yeyovot, ioiicoi, KaOecrrrJKOi, kcolto, fiefirjvoi, ireiroiOoi, 
Tre<f>vicoi, TeOvr/KOi, redvaijjv, Tedvait)<!, redvair}, redvalev, TerXaii/. 
The Herodotean fjXd>icoi is passive in meaning, while fiefi^/coi, 
cnroftefirjicoi, XeXtjOoi, irevovOoi, ireirovOoifiev, ireiropOoiev, iretrov- 
QoLt), ireiroir)Koi, and Treiroirjicoiev are counterparts of the sub- 
junctive forms already discussed. 2 The remaining examples, 
most of which are in oblique construction, are : BeBpdicoi, fiprj- 
koi, yptficoiev, tcaByprftcoi, e^aTrarijKOi, ecr/3e(3XiiKOi€v (for the 
present signification of the perfect f3e/3\r)ica, see Plato, Tim. 
24 D), /3e/3pG>KOi, eTriBeBfbieoi, TrapaBeBcbieoiev, elprjKOi, irepieXrj- 
Xvdoi, iiraveXrjXvdoi, euprjieoi, avevprjicoi, ea^tf/coi, eKKeKijpv^oi, 
IcrToprJKOi, Ke/cparrjicot, aireiCTOvoi, aireicToprjicoi, KaTaXeXofaroiev, 
KarafiefiaOijKoi, vevi/crjieoi, avpmeirvevKoi, TrerrTCOKOi, ep.ireJTTm- 
Koi, irecfievyot,, eKTrefavyoiijp, io-irovBdicoiev, TeOvKoi, TereXevrijicot, 
v7TT)peTiJK0i, airoice'xcopriicoi, thpfiijKoi, iljcop/irjieoi, tbcpXqicoi, and 
probably iBrjBoicoiT). 

Of the perfect imperative active 26 of the 28 examples 
are present : avmyQi, dvwyde, BeBiOi, BeiBiOi, BeBi.%01, BeiBire, 
eyptfyopde, ea-raOt, eararov, co-Tare, irapea-Tare, errrdro), iceicpa- 
'xPh ice'xpa')(6e, /ce^vere, Ke/cpdyere, rerXadi, rerXaTto, TeOvaOi, 

1 Forms like fieppibSois, IAijkois, IXiJkoi, ixeixd.-rrai.ev, and tiSel-rfv, eldelTjs, etc., are 
not included. 

2 See Class. Rev. XIX, 349 f. 
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Tedpd.ro>, reOrjirera), Ke^qverw, fiefidrco, aKrjKoero), BeBoptcerm 
(intensive), /SeyS^/cerw. The remaining two, el\t]<f>€Ta) and 
fj,efia0T)KeTco, have a strong tendency to become presents. 

Of the 31 middle forms of the second person the vast 
majority are real presents : dXaXtjo-o, BeBego, BeBexOe, eppaa-o, 
eppmaOe, rjcro, tcd6r)<ro, ied0T)a0ov, KaOrjcrBe, Kelao, Kardiceiao, 
KeKTrjao, KeicKrjao, K€Kkicro, fiefivqcro, fiefiveo, fiefivijcrffe, /cara- 
ir€Tr\r)X0e, irerrdXaade, TreirdXa'xOe, -rrenavao, irhreiao, iretrvvao, 
TreiroiTjcro, ireirovrjcro, irerrprjao, 7re^)6^r}a6e, 7re^>vXa^o, ire<f>v- 
Xa^#e, ireTToiOere, irerreiaOi. On the last example, which is 
found in Aesch. Eum. 599, Veitch remarks, "a rare form; 
iren-iaOi or TrerroiBi would perhaps be more analogical " ; and 
Dindorf says, "in M. adscriptum est §r {i.e. £v Tei )t quia 
librarium offenderat haec forma cuius alia exempla nulla 
reperiuntur." 

Of the perfect imperative passive there are about five 
hundred examples in the extant literature. 



